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THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 



Absolutely conditional to such training must be a conviction 
that the work of the Sunday-school teacher lies in the highest 
rank of educational work, because it includes both the intellec- 
tual and the spiritual. 

The Sunday-school teacher is therefore as truly necessary in 
the general structure of society as is the secular educator. It is 
a task proportionately harder from limitations of time, oppor- 
tunity, facilities, and method. Less parental and state authority 
stands behind it, less money is invested in it, and less skill and 
care are devoted to it. Yet, let every Sunday-school teacher 
recognize his true place in the scheme of modern civilization. 

The training of such a teacher demands : 

i. The cultivation of the spiritual life. Every great teacher 
and helper of men's souls has carried within himself -a rich 
spiritual life. Not emotionalism, excitability of experience, but 
rather profound faith, reverent earnest purpose, love for souls, 
gladness of service, patience of heart. This comes with prayer 
and thoughtfulness, obedience to the divine voice, and simple- 
hearted trust — such experience enriches the life and gives power 
to the character. 

2. Knowledge of the child. The average teacher cannot read 
a long list of books on psychology and child nature. Yet he 
should read enough to enlarge his thought and put him into 
more perfect sympathy with the child. So, let him carefully 
study such books as The Boy Problem, by Forbush ; A Study of 
Child Nature, by Harrison ; Froebel's Education of Man, 
and Blow's Letters to a Mother. What he wants is intelligent 
sympathy with youth. 

3. Knowledge of the lesson material — the Bible. Not in 
snatches here and there, but as a whole. That old Jewish 
history should lie before him in the large. Most people know 
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their Bible by verses and chapters. We must know it all 
together. Lesson helps are very good, but they are very bad 
indeed if they are all the teacher knows about a lesson. There 
are books very easily obtained, which will put even the busy 
teacher in actual, living possession of his Bible. The same is 
true of other lesson material, whether it be catechism or prayer- 
book or church history or the geography of Palestine. So far 
as the teacher deals with these subjects, it is necessary for him 
to do so out of definite knowledge. The intelligent Christian 
should know his own faith. 

4. Methods. The principles of teaching are very few and 
very simple. Of course, one cannot know too much, so long as 
he does not let his knowledge get too heavy for him to carry 
and use. To start with, take DuBois's Point of Contact in 
Teaching, James's Talks to Teachers, and Hervey's Picture 
Work. There are many other books, but keep the list small 
and select. These three books, well studied, will be worth a 
dozen carelessly read. In schools where classes can have 
separate rooms very helpful and interesting work can be done 
with maps and models. 

One of the very best things any teacher can do is to visit the 
public school and watch the work there. Let him do this fre- 
quently, not to copy slavishly, but till he sees how to apply the 
same general principles to his own work. By such training he 
learns how to economize time, to attract and keep interest, to 
analyze a lesson, to find the point of contact, and to make the 
pupil see with unforgetable clearness the truth taught. 

Finally, the output of the Sunday school should be constantly 
tested as to quality. There should be a definite effort to keep 
in touch with the child, and to know whether or not he is devel- 
oping in character and knowledge. It is a large work this. It 
is difficult, and demands our best. But it is the most important 
work in the world, this saving of the boys and girls. Jesus 
Christ sets it in the forefront. Let us believe that Jesus Christ 
knows, and do the same ourselves. 

Pascal Hakrower. 

Chairman of the Sunday School Commission, 
Diocese of New York. 
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There are three main elements that enter into the training of a 
Sunday-school teacher. The degree in which these elements are 
present determines the work of the teacher. This has been true 
of all teachers of all grades, at all times and in all places. The 
case of the humble teacher in the backwoods is not exceptional ; 
neither is that of the most successful teacher in the foremost 
school in the land. These elements are : a knowledge of the 
Bible, a knowledge of the principles of teaching, a knowledge of 
the pupil — Bible study, pedagogy, child study. Or, as it has 
been expressed quaintly : " A successful teacher must know the 
Bible and the boy, and the art of bringing them together." If 
the number ten be taken to express the total values of these ele- 
ments, their relative values will be indicated by assigning to the 
first six, and to the second and third two each. 

It follows from these considerations that every contribution, 
from every source whatsoever, to the teacher's knowledge of the 
Bible, his knowledge of principles of teaching, and his knowledge 
of child nature, adds to his furnishing for his responsible work. 
Furthermore, it is seen from this that the training of the Sunday- 
school teacher is a continuous process. The time does not come 
when his training is complete. As his knowledge expands in the 
three directions indicated, his training for his work is enhanced. 
All Sunday-school teachers are in training while they are prose- 
cuting their work. Then training does not have reference solely 
to preparation previous to beginning the work of teaching. How- 
ever, it is highly desirable to have the greatest amount of train- 
ing possible for our teachers before they enter upon their work. 
Violence is done to the principles of the truest economy in put- 
ting teachers under the necessity of acquiring all training for 
their work after they have entered upon it. As the church 
awakens to the vast importance of the Sunday school, the demand 
for preliminary training for those who are expected to teach 
becomes most urgent. The very first step toward meeting this 
demand is to improve the courses of study and the methods of 
teaching in the Sunday school. 

We feel safe in assuming that the relative value which we have 
assigned to Bible study is generally accepted. Outside the Sun- 
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day school there are many institutions that proffer their aid to 
those desiring to pursue a deeper study of the Bible. It would 
require considerable space even to name the institutions that are 
pleased to call themselves Bible training schools. Nearly all our 
colleges and other institutions of higher learning offer special 
courses in Bible study. There are a number of reputable insti- 
tutions that offer correspondence courses. One of the best of 
these is the American Institute of Sacred Literature. There are 
many persons, upon whom the responsibilities of the teacher's 
office will fall at an early day, who cannot attend a college or 
other institution, but who may pursue advantageously one of 
these correspondence courses. Some churches have organized 
systems of Bible study with special reference to teaching. A 
large and rapidly growing literature has sprung up in response to 
the great demand for a working knowledge of the Bible. After 
all, it remains true that the greater part of this branch of training 
for Sunday-school teachers must be conducted bv the pastor. 

In acquiring a knowledge of the principles of teaching, the 
Sunday-school teacher should put himself into friendly relations 
with the day-school teacher. The law, as well as sentiment, requires 
the day-school teacher to have some knowledge of the principles 
of teaching. The improvement in this respect upon the part of 
secular teachers is one of the pleasing facts of educational prog- 
ress. The principles which the day-school teacher is compelled 
to understand in order to meet the requirements of the law are the 
principles which the Sunday-school teacher is compelled to apply 
in order to succeed in his work. Then let there be the closest 
possible relations existing between these teachers. Books and 
periodicals almost too numerous to mention are within the reach 
of the Sunday-school teacher who desires to understand the prin- 
ciples of teaching. Comparatively few of these teachers are 
beyond the reach of the institutes and conventions that are held 
under the auspices of the various churches and interdenominational 
Sunday-school organizations. In these institutes the principles 
of teaching are among the commonplace topics for discussion. 
Expert workers are abroad in the land whose special duty is to 
exhibit the principles of teaching. Here, too, is a line of train- 
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ing that may be aided greatly by the organized schools of peda- 
gogy and education. 

Modern child study is letting in the light upon the nature of 
the child. Knowledge of this creature, who was formerly 
invested with mystery, is rapidly assuming the definiteness of an 
exact science, and a vast literature is at the disposal of every 
intelligent man and woman who desires a real knowledge of the 
child. It is with the child that the Sunday school has to do 
principally. Here the educational specialist may render the 
Sunday-school worker invaluable aid ; hence in this there lies 
another reason for closer relations between the Sunday-school 
teacher and the day-school teacher. All training courses for 
Sunday-school teachers, whether under church auspices or other- 
wise, should provide for definite instruction in reference to child 
nature. The methods as well as the matter of this instruction 
have long since been brought down out of the clouds and put upon 
the level of the knowledge of intelligent men and women who 
have not enjoyed the advantages of technical training. Ele- 
mentary treatises in great variety are within easy reach of the 
purse and time of the men and women who desire to enlarge 
their knowledge in this direction. 

John A. McKamy. 

Editor of Sunday School Publications, 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 

Nashville, Tenn. 



Under all the circumstances of Sunday-school history a won- 
derful work has been done in the salvation and moral education 
of souls by the hosts of Sunday-school teachers. To carry on 
this growing work an increasingly large number have had to 
be employed, and most of them were converted and conse- 
crated to the work of the Master, which led them to make 
as careful preparation as was practicable for them to do. The 
debt of gratitude which the church owes to its faithful Sunday- 
school workers is more than can ever be discharged. Many of 
the best teachers are now crying out for better equipment for 
their work for the Chief Shepherd. 
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That training is needed, all competent to judge must admit. 
That the church must encourage training of teachers is a plain 
duty and a high responsibility. This will appear if we think of 
the prominent place occupied by the Sunday school in the 
enlargement of the kingdom of God in the world. 

The majority, the large majority, of converts reach member- 
ship in the church through the agency of the Sunday school. 
For many reasons the pastor should train his own teachers. The 
pastor is responsible for the spiritual welfare of the children and 
young people. No helpers in the great work of saving the young 
people are so available to the pastor as the Sunday-school teach- 
ers. To secure the best results along spiritual lines, the pastor 
and the Sunday-school teachers must be in harmonious co-opera- 
tion. If the pastor should undertake the work of training the 
teachers in his own school, it is quite clear that the theological 
seminaries should prepare their students for the important work 
of effective teaching. In the work of training the teachers, a true 
pastor will come into such sympathetic touch that he and his 
teachers will so interblend in their influence on the children and 
young people that they shall jointly have the joy of winning them 
for Christ and the church. 

There should be a class in process of training from which 
teachers could be drawn for the vacancies in the school. In doing 
this work of training the pastor is doing much greater work 
than in teaching a Bible class. If, instead of teaching a 
Bible class, he visited the school and thus aided the superin- 
tendent by his sympathy and counsel, and kept the school supplied 
with at least partially trained teachers, he would greatly increase 
his influence and make the school a feeder to the church in even 
a larger measure than it is today. 

The churches that support theological seminaries have a right 
to look for pastors "apt to teach," not only in the pulpit, but in 
the important department of teacher-training. I do not see 
how teacher-training can be general unless under the guidance 
of the men who are responsible to God for the spiritual welfare 
of the children, as well as of those of riper years. Normal 
training by Sunday-school experts may accomplish a great deal 
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in this good work, but can reach only a comparatively small 
number of teachers. 

As for the training which we may hope for along this line, 
that will depend a great deal on the theological colleges as to the 
effectiveness of this work, and also upon the man himself. 

It may be that in many instances the pastor can call to his aid 
either his Sunday-school superintendent or a member of the 
church specially gifted from education and natural aptitude, who 
may be even better qualified than himself, or may become an 
influential assistant in this vital work. 

One thing is certain — that pastors must wake up, or a cleavage 
may come between the church and Sunday school which shall 
bode no good for the church, and certainly not for the pastor. 
The most fruitful field to cultivate for Christ is the Sunday school, 
and no department of church work should have more of the 
pastor's attention than the Sunday school. 

I am profoundly thankful that so influential a paper as the 
Biblical World is calling attention to the vital matter of 
teacher-training. I sincerely hope that this subject will attract 
the attention not only of individual pastors, but of general church 
organizations, and especially of those responsible for the manage- 
ment of theological seminaries. 

John Potts. 

Chairman of the 

International Sunday-School Lesson Committee, 

Toronto, Can. 



Professor Lincoln, of Brown University, used to tell with fine 
relish a story of his attempt, while a student in Germafty, to 
explain to a kindly inquiring theological student the purport 
and system of our American Sunday school. He succeeded, 
not without some pains, in unfolding to the Lutheran mind the 
scheme of classes, lessons, and methods, so as to command 
measurable acceptance ; but at last came the revelation of the 
great inexcusable. "I can understand," said the German, "about 
the pupils, and about their lessons and their classes, and how 
they are taught; but I don't see who examines the teachers !" 
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In that good land of authority and order, behold, no man may 
examine who has not himself acquired the right through some 
form of the ubiquitous Examen. In these days of teachers' cer- 
tificates and training schools, I wonder if wise parents, even here in 
the land of natural gumption, are not sometimes asking the ques- 
tion, before intrusting their children to a Sunday school: "Who 
examines the teachers?" And perhaps some distant recollec- 
tions of one's own chance experiences in the role of a hastily 
summoned substitute teacher, when perchance dire need com- 
pelled for the filling of the hour an imposition of tasks in hunting 
references from Nahum and Second Peter, may add some zest 
to the query, and raise the fearful doubt: " By what authority 
teachest thou these things?" 

As a school of instruction in the Bible, the Sunday school 
has laid upon it today a greater responsibility than ever through 
the decline of Bible reading in the home, and the absorption of 
the shortened sermon in the interests of present daily life or in 
the discussion of social and philosophic questions. The old 
practice of reading the Bible through "in course" at family 
prayers, two or three chapters at a time, has passed away, and 
the stimulus to Bible reading now must come from the Sunday 
school, through teachers who are themselves well read, and, 
more than that, who understand well enough the relation of the 
parts to the whole to guide the reading of scholars who can 
never be expected to read the whole. The recent increase of 
knowledge, too, about the Bible — the purport of its books, the 
background of history with which it deals, the spirit of its inter- 
pretation — though it has not removed its plain truths from the 
comprehension of plain men, has certainly removed its complete 
interpretation farther from the direct grasp of unreflecting and 
unguided perusal. In these days persons who assume to interpret 
other literatures, even to reading circles and afternoon clubs, 
make special preparation and generally are trained for their 
work ; why should those who teach the sacred literature be 
absolved ? 

In connection with every Sunday school there should be main- 
tained some form of teachers' training class ; a number of different 
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schools may well unite in its maintenance. It should be led by 
someone especially trained for the purpose ; it may be a clergy- 
man, but not every clergyman will do. For the training of such 
normal-class leaders special schools should be established at 
central points in connection with universities, or independent of 
them at places like Chautauqua or Northfield. These leaders 
should receive remuneration. Churches must learn to appro- 
priate money for their Sunday schools as well as for their choirs. 
The former are more important than the latter. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler. 
The University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 



The method of training Sunday-school teachers that is most 
insistently demanded is one suitable for use in churches with a 
membership of from fifty to five hundred. Large churches, with 
ample resources, can call in specialists to give normal courses to 
the teachers, or can employ a trained man to superintend the 
biblical work of the church. But for the vast majority of 
churches these methods, or any others involving extra expense, 
are impracticable. In the average church the minister is the key 
to the situation. He must train up a company of reasonably 
competent teachers. What can the minister do, and how can he 
be made to see that he ought to do it ? 

So far as the prospective minister, the theological student, is 
concerned, the problem is a simple one. He can be made to feel, 
from the first to the last day of his theological course, that it will 
be an important part of his work to train Sunday-school teachers. 
The bibl ical departments of the seminary can see to it that he learns 
how to plan normal courses of Bible study for Sunday-school 
teachers ; that he leaves the seminary with several courses in 
the Old and New Testaments, planned in detail with suitable 
literature, all ready for inauguration in his first pastorate. The 
seminary can also prepare him to give a short popular normal 
course in the fundamental principles of pedagogy. After two or 
three years of persistent effort, a pastor so trained can revolu- 
tionize the Sunday-school teaching in the church of average, or 
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less than average, membership. I have before me a letter from 
a recent graduate of Oberlin Seminary. The "Year Book" of 1901 
reports the membership of his Sunday school as ninety-two, and 
the home expense of his church as $918. He conducted a 
normal class in this church for three years, the class meeting 
once a week for three months of each year. The first year it 
numbered twenty-one, the second year twenty-four, the third 
year thirty-three. Out of this normal class ten new teachers 
were contributed to the Sunday school, of which number eight 
were high-school graduates and so probably represented the 
best-educated part of the little community. While we are wait- 
ing and working for better Sunday-school courses and for graded 
classes, it is immediately practicable to do something like that 
which this young pastor did. 

Men already in the ministry, who have not been trained in the 
seminary to do this normal work, can gradually be reached 
through the meetings of state associations and summer confer- 
ences, through periodicals devoted to biblical study, and through 
the standard religious journals. While this method seems slow, 
it is to be remembered that the demand for better Bible teaching 
is in the air, and that every practical suggestion will be quickly 
caught up by many eager pastors and put into practice. 

Edward I. Bosworth. 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, 
Oberlin, O. 



First, is it practicable ? The answer to this is that a good 
beginning, though crude and chaotic, has already been made. 
Beginning in England a half-century ago, translated to America 
by the mother Chautauqua of New York, extended by the writer 
to state Sunday-school associations as a distinct department of 
their work, nominally annexed to their Sunday-school depart- 
ments by a few of the denominations, both the need and the 
practicability of training Sunday-school teachers have been amply 
demonstrated. Within the past twenty years it is safe to esti- 
mate the number of students of the various normal courses in 
the United States and Canada at 100,000. Illinois, Ohio, Kansas, 
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New Brunswick, Pennsylvania, in the order named, have been 
most successful in the normal departments of their Sunday- 
school associations. The method generally employed has been 
that of the "university extension," often without its expert 
direction. 

Poor as it has been, it has brought the church face to face 
with its most serious problem — the equipment of those who 
must teach the Bible to its children and youth. The recent 
Denver International Sunday-School Convention was confronted 
squarely by this problem, and, after days of debate and argu- 
ment, made answer, that it is not so much by grading Sunday- 
school lessons as by grading Sunday-school teachers that 
efficiency in Bible instruction will be attained. " What does 
it matter," asked a speaker, "whether the lesson be graded or 
ungraded, so long as the teacher is incompetent? " The conven- 
tion struck at the root of the matter by appointing a committee 
to confer with theological schools, and to urge that the cur- 
riculum of candidates for the ministry include in the future the 
study of Sunday-school management and teaching. The most 
timely and profitable address of the convention was made by 
Dr. Mullins, of the Louisville Baptist Theological Seminary, 
upon the utilization of the seminary in training those who, by 
virtue of their office, should be the trainers of Sunday-school 
teachers. 

An experience of twenty years of such teacher-training, far 
from being satisfactory, has led the writer to the following 
conclusions : 

1. That even elementary training, if wisely directed, greatly 
improves and stimulates the teachers. 

2. That a good knowledge of both science and art of teach- 
ing is attainable by the great body of Sunday-school teachers, 
whatever their limitations. 

3. That very many now teaching, and young people who are 
willing to become teachers, will respond heartily to skilled 
leadership and well-directed plans and courses of study. 

4. That the teacher-training movement will be most success- 
ful if maintained and prosecuted by the denominations severally 
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each caring, as it should, for its own. The trend of current 
denominational thought seems to be decidedly in line with this 
last conclusion. 

H. M. Hamill. 
Superintendent of Training Work, 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Nashville, Tenn. 



The need for the training of Sunday-school teachers is widely 
admitted in theory, but about as widely neglected in practice. 
Doubt and disbelief in its necessity lurk in the minds of multi- 
tudes of the teachers, and of workers; and this hidden skepti- 
cism bars progress. If the necessity for training were really 
and deeply believed and felt, the training would practically and 
speedily become universal. 

But the progress in Sunday schools, while admittedly great, 
has been one-sided. The pride and the glory of them have been 
in their wonderful gains in numbers. The strife or emulation 
among schools has been laid out on quantity rather than quality. 
This was well as means to an end, but a weakness when the chief 
attention was given to securing members, and the great purpose 
of having Sunday schools — the spiritual character and quality 
of the work — became secondary. Hence, comparatively slow 
progress has been made in Sunday schools for a century, beyond 
that of gain in numbers and in popularity. The same old 
methods of teaching widely prevail. The progress has been 
one-sided and almost abnormal. 

The obstacles to symmetrical development, to progress all 
around, along lines to secure the highest quality and the perfec- 
tion of the work, are legion. Many have a lurking skepticism 
about its real value. Some dispute or question the gospel sanc- 
tion for it, holding that the gift of the Holy Spirit as the guide 
into all truth is the divinely authorized qualification for the 
teacher. The methods of training are yet crude or imperfect. 
The undisciplined mind is sluggish, and naturally averse to close 
mental effort. The opportunities are available only to the few. 
Persons engaged in Sunday-school teaching are absorbed in 
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other duties, and their time for teacher-training is limited. 
Moreover, teacher-training is not yet popular. Even in large 
towns and among the more intelligent classes, well-equipped 
training classes for Sunday-school teachers are often disappoint- 
ing as to attendance, and frequently fail for lack of proper sup- 
port. A professor of pedagogy in one of the universities of the 
West stated, in response to my questions of this summer, that 
about 90 per cent, of the teachers in public schools were women, 
and only 10 per cent, were men ; the pupils, however, were about 
equally divided between girls and boys. That means that a 
large per cent, of the boys and young men are being educated 
without the influence of the masculine mind. Educators must 
consider what effect this training will have in the development 
of the future men of the nation. A similar, though not so large 
a disproportion of women are teaching in Sunday schools. 
What this has to do with the small proportion of men that 
appear as church members is an unsolved problem. While won- 
derful improvement has been made in Sunday schools, immensely 
more remains to be done. The progress will henceforth be 
slow, until the big problem of better teacher-training has been 
practically solved. 

Is training possible? Everything is possible to those who 
believe. A century ago, when Sunday schools were opposed by 
not a few ministers and churches, a course of education was 
planned by believers in the cause. Through public meetings 
and conventions throughout America and England the public 
was informed, and the object and work of the Sunday school 
explained, until the public mind was changed and the cause 
became popular. 

So, when a wave of enthusiasm for better methods of teach- 
ing swept over the country, following the revivals of forty years 
ago, institutes with lectures, and county conventions of teachers, 
overspread the East and middle West, arousing a deep spirit of 
inquiry and of study that resulted in a marked improvement in 
the method of conducting Sunday schools, followed by better 
classification and more intelligent teaching, and decided improve- 
ments in the curriculum of lessons and subjects of study. 
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The institution is in its infancy; it is barely more than a cen- 
tury old, and has been so busy growing that hitherto it has had 
little time to give to the training of its guardians or teachers. 
Conditions, too, have been changing so rapidly within a genera- 
tion that the institution has not yet fully adjusted itself to the 
demands made upon it. Like a great, big, overgrown child, it 
may seem awkward in its manners and methods to the univer- 
sities white with the frosts of a thousand winters. But it has 
vast possibilities wrapped within it; its teachers are teachable, 
and are waiting to be trained for yet better service in God's 
great school. 

Edwin Wilbur Rice. 

The American Sunday-School Union, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



I wish to stand uncovered in the presence of the men and 
women who love " God and little children." Without fee or 
salary, more than a million Sunday-school teachers in our great 
republic are giving time and energy to the work of winning the 
children to Christ and teaching them the Word of God. 

What should be the aim of the Sunday-school teacher? 
Should it be limited to instruction in the Scriptures? There is 
practical unanimity in making the Bible the one great text-book 
in the Sunday school. But is the teacher's work done when his 
class has had a good Bible lesson? If the Scriptures are taught 
according to sound pedagogic principles, is the Sunday-school 
teacher's task then at an end? Many of our best teachers think 
not ; and the present writer is in full sympathy with those who 
hold that the Sunday-school teacher should be the shepherd of 
the small flock intrusted to his care. His aim should be two- 
fold: first, to lead the unconverted to a personal acceptance of 
Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, and then to train young Chris- 
tians for the largest possible usefulness. This is a far wider and 
nobler work than the mere impartation of knowledge of Bible 
history and doctrine. It would be much easier to teach the 
Bible as literature and history than to undertake the moral and 
spiritual development of souls, in connection with studies in the 
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Word of God. If knowledge of the Bible is the ultimate aim, 
one course of training will be required ; if spiritual nurture be 
the teacher's goal, quite a different preparation must be sought. 
Bible study will then be a means, and not an end. Methods of 
work ought not to be slovenly in either case ; for spiritual life 
and growth are not fostered by careless interpretation and utter 
ignorance of biblical criticism. 

A godly life is the first qualification for the best teaching. 
Of course, the Word of God, in all its richness and variety, 
should be the teacher's one text-book. The best helps for the 
study of the Bible should be sought and used. The wise teacher 
will also do much independent, first-hand work on the Scriptures. 
Human nature, especially child nature, should be studied with 
loving sympathy and unwearied zeal. The successful teacher 
must be like Christ Jesus in character and life, must know the 
Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and must know human nature 
in general and in particular. Such a teacher can find the key to 
the pupil's heart, and open the door for the incoming Christ. 
Let the most thoroughgoing study of the Bible follow, in order 
that the young disciple may be taught to observe all things com- 
manded by Christ. 

Sunday-school teachers should be content with nothing short 
of the best preparation within their power. Much can be learned 
in normal classes, in teachers' meetings, and in conventions and 
institutes from Sunday-school specialists. Quite a large num- 
ber of good books on child study and pedagogy may be obtained 
at moderate cost. Denominational and undenominational pub- 
lishing houses offer teachers' helps of a high order. Some of 
our theological seminaries now admit teachers to the English 
Bible lecture-rooms. Thus on every hand the doors are swing- 
ing open to Sunday-school teachers. Many will enter, in search 
of the best possible training for their high calling, and will come 
forth to enrich both old and young with the treasurers of knowl- 
edge they have found. 

John R. Sampey. 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Suggestions regarding the preparation of the Sunday-school 
teacher sometimes present an ideal unattainable by the vast 
majority of those whom they are intended to help. The result 
is discouragement, and sometimes withdrawal from the work. 
The Sunday-school teacher naturally says : " I cannot attain such 
an ideal ; I have not the time, or the money, or the brains. It 
will be better for me simply to withdraw." On the other hand, 
it should be possible to make for the rank and file suggestions 
that are ideal and at the same time practical. This is what I 
shall try to do. 

First of all I place a personality, for this is essential. 
Nothing can take the place of it, while, on the other hand, no 
observer of Sunday-school work doubts that it can take the place 
of much. The teacher should be a likable person, able to 
understand boys and girls, and to meet them on their own 
ground ; knowing what they need, and alive to what they like 
and what they want. I do not speak of personality in the sense 
merely of natural endowment. I believe that a person not 
naturally winning may become so, provided he is sincere and is 
in earnest about it. 

It is necessary for one who would win children to know 
children — to study their temperaments, instincts, impulses, 
motives. The Sunday-school teacher cannot escape the neces- 
sity of being in a very practical and human way a psychologist. 
But only that psychology is worth anything to the Sunday-school 
teacher which is understood by the heart, and which percolates 
down to the springs of action. The right kind of knowledge of 
what children want and what they like leads naturally to a rich 
and many-sided equipment. The teacher who understands — I 
mean, understands practically- — that children readily grasp truth 
presented in story-form will master the art of story-telling. 

Everything which has been given as a reason for knowing 
children applies with equal force to knowing the subject to be 
taught. However winning a person may be, no instruction can 
take place except through the medium of subject-matter — of 
the truth to be taught. I can sum up what I want to say under 
this head in a single statement : The teacher should know his 
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lesson well enough to be sincerely and vitally interested in it. 
No one can be wholesomely enthusiastic about that which he 
knows superficially. If the teacher finds that he is not inter- 
ested in the lesson, the cause in nine cases out of ten lies in his 
own ignorance. The remedy is to find out enough about the 
subject — its meaning, its relations, its application — to be inter- 
ested in it. 

No one competent to judge now believes that a teacher can 
afford to neglect method in teaching. Some untrained teachers 
seem to have been born with tact and teaching skill, and some 
trained teachers seem to have been made stiff and formal by 
their so-called training ; but there is no teacher but is made better 
by knowing such things as these : that he must find the " point 
of contact" between the child's mind and the truth ; that teach- 
ing means causing the mind of the learner to act, and that the 
essential thing, therefore, is not what the teacher does, but 
what he can get the learner to do ; that interest is a factor that 
must be reckoned with, and that it operates under ascertainable 
laws ; that the mind develops, and that at each stage of devel- 
opment it requires appropriate "food and motion;" that the 
teacher's power of review, recapitulation, restatement, is as aidful 
to memory as his way of putting things in the first place is helpful 
to attention and understanding ; that concentration is vital to 
success in teaching, and that therefore the teacher must have a 
definite point and must make everything center on that ; that in 
the social community of the class and the school the same laws 
apply as in other social bodies, and that therefore there must be 
division of labor, fixed responsibility, pride in work, and regu- 
lated emulation — in a word, organization ; that definiteness in 
the pupil's preparation is favored by definiteness and regularity 
of assignment, and that therefore the problem of getting pupils 
to prepare their lessons is to be solved only by giving them 
definite and tangible tasks that are within their power to perform. 

The four points in the preparation of the teacher on which I 
should lay emphasis are then, first, that the teacher should be a 
person with whom children feel it is worth while to sustain the 
close relation of pupils ; second, that the teacher should know 
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the nature — and the natures — of his pupils; third, that he must 
know his subject ; and, finally, that he should know the best way 
of presenting the truth to the pupils, and of engaging the activ- 
ity of the pupils upon the truth. 

Walter L. Hervey. 
Examiner, Department of Education, 
New York City. 



We get at the heart of this problem by asking what consti- 
tutes a first-rate Sunday-school teacher. I would say. (i) a 
thorough or, at least, a good working knowledge of the subject 
to be taught; (2) a knowledge of the large whole to which this 
subject is related ; (3) an acquaintance with the best methods 
of imparting knowledge and arousing studiousness; (4) a gen- 
uine interest in people, young or old; and, consequently, (5) 
a disposition toward unselfish exertion on their account. Some 
of these qualifications are natural, others are to be acquired ; each 
one of them is capable of indefinite development. With them 
a teacher can make much of almost any course, having the 
ability and resourcefulness essential to its adaptation to the 
proper end. 

When we ask how to develop average teachers into those 
who are thus equipped, we face a problem of long standing, to 
which much thought has already been given. To offer a specific 
solution is difficult, for the reason that the conditions are rarely 
twice alike. It is not fair to keep in mind the most fortunate 
schools; we must consider the average ones. 

Teachers usually fail (1) because both they and their classes 
are aware that they are only half acquainted with that which 
they are trying to teach ; hence a faint-heartedness and wood- 
enness which neither interests nor inspires; (2) because the 
lack of respect engendered in the class by this ignorance 
prevents their words of advice or exhortation from taking effect; 
boys rapidly acquire the idea that Sunday-school affairs are "a 
small boy's game," as one expressed it; (3) because many 
who are faithful to their duty and are hard workers fail to use 
good methods of teaching and to realize the ends which they 
are well able to attain. 
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In regard to feasible methods of training, four suggestions 
come to me : 

1. Wherever a church can afford to secure a paid superin- 
tendent, who will thereby be able to devote himself to the study 
of the particular problems of its Sunday school, giving the time 
needful for real leadership, this should be done. A parallel 
suggestion is to set apart the superintendent — usually an officer 
many times over — for this particular church work, so that he 
can make himself an expert leader and adviser. 

2. The superintendent should make his teachers feel their 
responsibility and opportunity. If he cannot do this, he is useless. 
The best teacher-training is the solution for one 's self of some real 
problem. He should study each class, have an opinion about 
its needs, make plain the problem to the teacher, encourage an 
attempt at its solution, but interfere only with great care. 

3. The Sunday school is a co-operative institution. One 
good class does not redeem it. Reasonably frequent gatherings 
of teachers for mutual consultation, if wisely planned and 
directed, are invaluable in promoting enthusiasm, broadening 
the biblical horizon, unifying a school in ideals and methods of 
teaching. Such gatherings are misused if the teachers come 
together merely to hear an address or to get filled up for the 
next Sunday's lesson. They must be the educational oppor- 
tunity of the teacher for methods, Bible study, and general 
inspiration. The chief quality for the leader is sanctified com- 
mon-sense. 

4. The greatest obstacle today in the way of the ambitious 
teacher is the lack of clear, simple, up-to-date, inexpensive 
manuals bearing on these various needs. We are ready to 
prepare these at the present time; five years ago they would 
have been impracticable. I should like to see a teacher's library, 
prepared by the very best all-around scholarship of today, put 
upon the market. 

One only gets started at this subject in the space allotted. I 

have written strictly from the Sunday-school point of view. 

Frank K. Sanders. 
Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 



